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ABSTRACT • ' . 

. This final report suiaarizes the findings of t^e_^ ^ ' 
Rational League of Cities and U.S. C.onference of Mayors concerning' 
CE^TA fuAded ^rograns. It also examines three case studies in Chicago; 
Erie, Pennsylvania; and the Virginia Peninsula. The report discusses 
trhe need for cooperation between CETA and. the vocational education 
system. Characteristics of good skill training are outlined as well 
as difficulties in developing CETA programs. '^ays in which Title II 
of the Educational Act of 1976. aid CETA prograa developient are 
examined.-^ In the Chicago ca^e study, funding of CEtA programs is 
eocplained in great detail. A flow chart illustrates chicago*-s Title I • 
CETA program, including employment services and opportuni-^i^s in 
1977. Much discussion is given hcire tii^lassroo^i training. Mention is 
made of state* fundikg* s /involvement and how Chicago* s program is 
•coordinated. The Erie and Virginia Peninsifla studies cover in less 
detail ^the same are^s as tl^e Chiqago study. Flow charts of Erie's 
Office of Manpower Services and the route taken by a prospective CETA 
client are included. The Virginia Peninsula study contains flow 
><;harts of the peninsula's office of paiipover programsl organization 
and the manpower s.ervlce delivery i^ystem. -Appe^dsfd are Chicagq's_ 
Accfi&table Occupations list and Erie's ski^.l ne^^^ survey of 
manufacturing. (CT) • " 
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''from tiie original document. 
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The' role of stateAnd local goyerrinvents in providing 

traj^ning to the disad\jantaged unemployed , and underemployed 

was established under ^^je^i^otnprfehensive Employment* euid 

Training Act of 1973 (CETA) . Prior to CETA, state vocational 

educatian sVatems ancf cbmmuni/zy based organizations provided 

skill training to the adult disadvantaged population using 

funds from the ManpQwer Development and Training Act. 

*Under contract with the National Advisor^ Council on. ' 

Vocational Education, the National League ^of Cities 5unki 

U. S. Conferer>ce of Mayors has followed the development of ^ 

CETA's iffl^actTon th^ vocational . etiucation system. Surveys 

were forwarded to 100 local prime sponsors to qxiestion them on 

theijr vocational education, acitivities. Results were 

^published in'' The Impact of CETA qn Institution^J. Vocational 

EducTation (December 1974) . A subsequent, update of that report 

^ • ' ^. ' ^ 

was ^published in July 1976 • The followi|ig pages repr^aehl: a 

/final report/ documented by case studies of. Chicago,^ Illinois; 

Erie, Pennsylvania; arid the Virginia Pei^insula Manpower 

Consortium. - . , 

Although the three case'^tudy prime sponsprs vary in oVer- 

all population size as well' as their level c5f CETA funding, 

^ey do have certain characteristics in common. Those characte 

istics are th6. basis for their selecti^^as cafse study sites. 

They are : ' ' 



\*(l)f L4rge a^s of their Title I funds are 

r allocn.ted jto classroom tf.sij:iing activities; 

' } ^ • " *'n' 

*; ti) Vocabiortall education and/or corresponding 
/..toffibes vri:W:i^ the state liepartnvent of 
*voc>itional education are intetgral -program 
' " agents ; and 

(3) Relationships between vocational educators 
and CETA prime Sponsors are good and have 
led to greater interaction since CETA's / 
initial developmental stage. 

What follows on the coming pages is a final report 

summarizing the findings of pur investigation into CETA 

f uncled classroom training, culminating with a glimpse of 

classroom training activities in three jurisdictions. 

It is ou"r hope that the reader will be provided' with an 

ovelrview of how three CETA prime sponsors have responded 

to their own local situations. 
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FINALvREPORT 



THE IMPACT of' CETA ON 
• INSTITUTIONAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

CETA/VQCATIONAL EDUCATION COOPERATIOtV 

The National League of Cities and Ui S. Conference 
of Mayors has, for the past few yea^s, kept a close in- 
vestigative eye on CETA funded classroom training. Our ^ 
purpose in entering into our initial contractual agreements 
wit\i the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education , 
was simply to determihe^ the impact of the then new CETA 
legislation on the institutional vocational education system. 
That role brought about an awareness of the difficulties 
involved in coordinating the activities of two very di,f fe 
poifttic^ systems. It also / however, brought about an awarei^ 
of the vast potential resources which would be made availed^le 
to training the unskilled population of our society if those 
difficulties could be overcome. 

With the emergence of CETA, state and local governments 
were put in the business of providing skill training €o those 
who are disadvantaged, unemployed, or underemployed. Some 
sav^that new ini^tiative as duplicative; others saw it as a 
parallel role to that ♦of the state educatioj| system. Many 
educators were outraged at the creation of a competitive 
education sy^tem.^ Suppdrters of the CETA concept, however. 



^argued that t^e education syatexn had fWlled in meeting the 

needs of the nation* s dlaadvantaged popirLation.^ The vast 

majority of that population resides In our nation's urban 

areas. Farj too many disadvantaged young adults reach the 

age of 25 without ever having had a job. Skill training Is^ - 

a must In order for them to enter the malpstream of society. 

The vocational education system ha^ tradltionli]fIV been more 

responsive to the needs of rural population groups • > Through 

our Involvement with CETA programs, we h^ive determined that 

in order for skill training to be responsive to the dls- 
• ** ' * 

advantaged population, the following characteristics must be 
developed into any progMmmatic scheme: 

1) Trautning must be short term^ and direct 
to pro^de immediate skills for placejo^ent 
in a job; 

-2) Programs^ must be designed in a flexible, 

, open entry-opfen exit system so that clienj^s 

needing skill training can enter and exit at 

any time rather thar> haying to wait for a 

new semester to begin;^ 

3) Instructor selection should, in many cases, be 

based on knowledge o5 Skills to be taught and * 

f 

?ibility to work with disadvantaged rlienti^; ^ 
rather than on their own level of edication or * 



their ability to qualify for teacher ^ertif ica-tion; 
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4) A variety of aupportivw services must 



\ 



supplied to enrollees atl^endlng training, 
progrfuns. The most needec) supportive s^^lce 

Is the provision of stipends oV aHbwances.1 

. * • ' . - 

Without monetary support whjrle In training, 4 ' 

most CETA eligible enrollees could not 

participate. Ot^er needed supportlva services 

iltften Include medical care, child care, and 

Uegal services - ajll problems that often plague 

lower lnaolna,^^^Ujlat^to^ 

5) A quick and ef fective job placement j^ogram must 

be the culmination of effective skill training. 

CohgresB responded to the above need^ by enacting the Comprehensive 

Employnifent and Training Act of 1973. Prior to CETA, state 

vocational education systems and community based organizations 

' ^ \^ ' 

provided skill training to the adult, disadvantaged population 



utfing funds, from the Manpower Development .and Training Act 
(MDTA) . Local elected officials were exluded, under the system 
froi^ the decision-making process. Elected officials argued 
that because iihey are elected by the people and are accountable 

■V. 

to the people, thefy are better suited to determining local needs 
than the traditional service delivers under MDTA. Still when 
CETA was enacted, prime sponsors could not entirely circumvent 
existing institutipas for several reasons.. 

^irst, inexl^eriienced prime sponsors had to recognize 
and call on thp past experience of the educatioit^ystem. 



- s - 



Secondly, the facilities anfl equipment nect^gsary for 

•\' 

training are already in existence ip' vocational education 
instita^ons and could, therefore, be used immediately. 
Finally, a relationship between prime sponsors and state 
vtSoat-ional education systems Was mandated by Section 112 
of^he CETA law which sets aside five percent of CETA 

t 

Title I funds for vocational education activities. Thoge 

funds are channelled through the Governe/'s offices and ^ 

the state departments of vocational education in each of the 
/ ^ 

spates. Prime sponsors are required to negotiate non- 

ancial agreements with their respective state .departments 
of vocational education for the provisi^op-^of vocation^il 
education in each prime SRpnsor ' s jdVisdiction. 

After our first year of injrestigalting CETA's impact 
the vocational education system, we concluded ( The Impact of 
CETA on Institutional Vocational Education) that very little 
had changed - the MDTA system was being maintained and state 
institutions were generally being funded at- previous levels « 
Many prime sponsors complained that the state vocational 
education agencies were inflexible in negotiating for ' 
five percent funds. They also complainecl of the lack of 
communication between tile various levels o4 government. Few 
genuine cooperative ventures between prime, sponsors and 
state departments of vocational education seemed to be ea^ng' 
the transition from MDTA to CETA. 
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We wondorodSf^hothor the omorginq patTtorna wore duo t(i 
the rolativ.e nowneaa of tho CETA experience « It would -^em 
to the observer that vocational educators would do whatever 
possible to entice prime sponsors into iVicrc^ainq expenditures 
in their system but ^is had not happenfd. We oontinuod 
to investigate ahd published an updated trorsion of The 
Impact of CETA on Instj^^t ^onal Vocational Education in* 
July 1976. That second study revealed that relationships ' 
between vocational educators and CETA Wime spo^nJolfs had 
become more effective, but that improved relationships had 
not resulted in increased funding of vocational education 
institutions. 

i 

In cbnversations with prime sponsors A S9meo.nt^restirig 

• . ' ^' \ . - 

patterns emerged. It was interesting and surprising ^ that 
matv^^rime sponsors indicated that they have fine relationships 
and good cooperation with leapective vocatj^nal 

education systems. Classroom training is often a significant 
component in their CETA plans. Yet wh^n a^ked where class- 
room training takes place, the responjse as somewhat deceiving. 
GdA^ally, prime sponsors spend their five percent money ^ 
/at vocational education Institutions and then often go 



V^lsewhere for other training activites. C^m^^ based 

organiv^ations and private schoplt are strong ^competitors and 

often less expensive than tradi-tional institutions. S<^e ^ 

prime sponsors indicate that the lack o| flexibility arid / 

philosophical differences are the bigge^^t problem. ^ Others 

. . ^ L 

blame higher institutional traii^ing costs or poor success 



r4it«a* ^Stlll othors point to pol 1 1 Ical^ r««litlof . Community 
bd9#d organiasd^ona hdv# played «tron<| roles In some turtfdicti 
It would be politically unfeasible tq discontinue th<|ir past ^ 
roljj as deliverers of a full range of services, including 
classroom training. ' , 

It is interesting to note , -howeve^r , that i^situations 
where prime spo^^ors point to good cooperation with- their— 
vocational education communities, there is or^e overwhelming 
reason - personal relationships. Where good relationships 
exist, cooperation is fostered. Yet it must be emphasized 
that cooperation and coordination are not at all the sairte. 

When j>wo different political systems are asked Jto- coordinate 

* y ■ 

their activities, the pressures^ placed upon each of them to 
maintain their own autonomy are geiyferally overwhelming. 



re geiHfe] 



The situaiton, however, is not entirely hopeless. Certain 
hopeful signs have emerged in the past several yetS^. 

On^ of those signs is the response to)the survejNijLC 




and USCM, sent to CETA prime sponsors in April, 19/6. Over 
50 percent of the respondents indicated improved working 



relationships with institutions that provide vocational 



education in their respective commuriites. Also, representatives 



of the vocational education community # in /the overwhelming 

0 

majority of prime sponsor jurisdictions, are members of local 
manpower advisory councils. A very helpful'sign is the 
recent p&ssi^ge of the Education Amendments of 1976. Title II 
(Vocationaa Education) of thfe legislation contains language 



ayaggeVting coordination bftween. vocatioiral ^education* -^^^^ 
'.CETA.. The f ollowihg, aspects :o'f,the^1^5w ^Law^^create ' .'^ 



pos s-ib 1 i nk age s ^t: o - the.^:;^ T A s y stsem . . ' j^jt 

. ••••• '. ' •• . • * . • i- * • 

1) t^ti state must vrite a five year; as 

. "weil ii-s a ope yea«._^o^ranl .pran and % 



' ■ - . - ^ \ 

accountability Report. The State 



Mappower Serviced Council , an organ^ o€ 

CETAr must be- actively involve . in the writi^ig 

* ' ' i . ' . •■ 

V o*£ the plans. Also , 'if the State, Boai:d_ • 
3;'ejects thesJ^'ecoininendations of the State 
Manpower Services Council r it must include^ ' . 
in the state plan, the reasons for"* doing so. 
If after the publication of those reasons, 
th« state Manpower Services Council is dis- 
satisfied,.with the Board's decision, it may , 
appeal to the U.SI, Commissioner of Education 
2fod schedule a Clearing to resolve the dispute. 
^) ^A 'provision >o€ the new,i3LW marj^tes that a 
a- ° xepresentative^of the Nationa.1 Advisory Council 

on Vocational Education serve as a member of 
' , the iqational Commission on ManppWe^ Policy. ^ 
Also; d representative of each state advisory 



councils on vocational education will serve. oi 
each State Manpower Services Council. ^ 
3) Eacfc staete m^ist assure the U.S. Commissioneif 
of feucation that local recipients , of funds 
\ consult with representatives of education' and 



other, training programs m the area, to be served. 
Al^o>/they-inus# describe ho^' the activities 
proposed irf the ^local applica'tioh, rfelate to local 



CETA programs; .The annualv. program plan 
and accountability* report must elaborate. 
- on the results of the coordination of > 

vocatibnal education programs with 
. manpower training programs . ^ 
4) The new law calls for the creation o^ a 
National Occupationa^ Information Coor- 
dinating Committee. Membership on the coi|:^' 
mittee will be composed of the U.S<' 

4 

Commissioner of Education, the Administrator 
; o^ tfife National Center for Educational 
Statistics, the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, and the Assistant Secretary of 
" Labor for Employment and Training. The 
Committee is to deyelop and implement' an 
occupational information system to meet the 
data needs of both vocational education a^d 
employment and training progrcims at the 
national, state and local levels'. 



Congress is currently considering reenactment of CETA 
Coordination with vocational education is certain' to be an 
issue. Prime sponsors are asking that certain clarificat' 
concerning the five percent funds be written into the re- 

• - 10 - 
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enacted law. In partiscular , prime sponsors Want to see the law 
modified to ^clearly designate the final recipient o^ the fiye 
pei^^€^t funds (Section 112 of CETA)/. ' ^They indicated that 

under the current language of the law r the intended use V;, 
of the funds has not been clearly. speLled out / ' For ' 
example, many prime sponsor^ want to use some^ of the five ^ 
percent funds to pay allowances to classroom training " ^ ? 

enrolliees* Some State Boards of Vocational Educati^n^ p 
agreed while others refused to, allo\^that aE)ti9n xo prime 
sponsors even though the Departinen,t ^£^abor ruled tjia.t" 
allowances were an acceptable' .use^f the five percent . 

■4 ^ '* ' ' — ^ 

funds . ^ 

Another change in the CET^^ law which wciuld ftake 



coordination With \jocational education easier to achieve 
would be to exteii^d CETA' s planning and funding cycle. 
Currently, CEITA operates qn a one year basis, while . ^ ' ^ . 

vocational educators are .required to plan for>^ five year 

/ ■ ' ■ • . ^ r 

period of time. /Cooperative planning could be enhanced if . 

- ■ / . , ■ . \ ■ 

prime sponsors /had their funding allocations for more than 

/ . ' ■ ■ 

one year at a^ time. • . . ^ - . 

. /■■ 1 ' ■ ■ % 

During/ its contractual relationship with the National 1^ 
•Advisory Cfouncil on Vocational Education, the National 
League of Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors has included- 
vocational education. as an agenda item at its conferences. 

Panel discussions were held at national meetings of CETA 

♦ ■ * * ' .' ^ 

TVdmihistf ators for tt^ purpose of promoting the potential of 



a CETA/Vocational Education partnership tjiat would further 
1;he cause of . skill^training for the disadvantaged. T?he U.S. 

^ Conference qf -Mayors has^ at itsslast two annua^ conferefices / 

^ . ^ • \ • ^ . . ' • > \. ^ / 

passed resolutions calling for enactment of a special 

' / ' • /^ " 

, urban vocational education program to be coordinated with 

''^^^^tivities funded through. CETA. TheTlJVS^Conferencte of ^ 

Mayors urged Congress to "reauthorize all educational - 

programs at the maximum funding....." ^ \ 

^ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■■ 

Information- dissemination to CETA /Administrators J;ias" 
been^ a ma jor{ vehicle used- by thq National ^-^ague of Cities 
and U.S. Conference of Mayors to further the awareness of 

^*the, CETA"::COimnu5¥ity to vocational education devel^pni^nts. 
Information concerning legislation, upcoming meetings^ and 

, other related miscellaneous items have been circulated to 
CETA coordinators. At the same time, prime sponscJrS have been 
asked to relate to us^problems as well as examples of-gertsit 
cootdination in their local jurisdictib^;^ ^ » 

* Case studies of Chicago, Illinois; Erie , Pennsylvania; 

and the. Peninsula Consortium in Virginia (Newport Naws, 
Hampton, Williamsburg, James City/Count^^ York County, 

Poquoson) haye been written. All of these prime sponsor^s have 

f.\', ■ 

invested large sums of CETA funds in classroom training , 
activities. All of them use institutions within the state 
vocational education system and all c/E\them h^ve developed 
ifcc good relationships with local repi>esentatives of the vocational 
education system. ^Our activities in the field of vodatiohal 



educatiorf have led us to the collusion thJ^t the key a 
suqceasful working!^ relationship- seems to be friendly, \}n- ^ 

■r ■ ' . ' • . 

suspicious coljOTunication. Oppo^J:unities^ for interchange between 
the two s^teins' Should be! increased to include membership 
in state and local 'l^ncils. Prime sponsors should be 



consulted' arid^proyided |7ith the opportunity to comment 
on vocational eduPation plans... (Vocational ec^ucatipn. 
is cuVifently represented on most manpower advisory councils* ' 
and\My therefore use tjiat^^^pt^aiinel for commenting on CETA 
plans(. ) . 

truce must be called. Common goals must be identified, 
flexiibility must become automatic, and recognition of whdjt 
each system- has to qffer their mi^tual clientele must be . I 
realized. Joint funding of skill training would greatly 
increase available resources. Skill training ,is** the. goal 
of each system's training programs and coordinated efifdrt 
could help ease the overwhelming unemployment pi agueing the 
nation today. Hopefu-lly, each system wiM evaluate its ' owrt 
weaknesses from within and take the necessary measure to. 
correct those weaknesses. 
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^ * Chicago r Illinois 

•Chicagp, with over three, million residents is the v n 

Nation's second largest city. The popu/ation of the Chicago 
inetropolit|an area represents practically two thirds^ of 
the Sti>^*.o£\lliinois and is composed of a widely divers- ^ 

xfied ethnia makeup. Each w^ve of iramigfatjkon to the 

- . f ■' s- 

United <States brought an rinf lux of new rejiidents to Chicago. 

Chicago's economy is based on ^f our major components. 

They are manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, finance, 

and the provision of services^ Trade, particularly in ' ^ 

agricultural J>roducts, such as grain and livestock, has been 

a fuhdamenWi^ ingredient in the economy of the city. ^ 

|Manufacturing is noy, however, the dominant economic factor 

and the largest si^plier of jobs\^ The ciominant manufactur- 

ing enterprises are *n the' fi^ld of metal and machinery — 

industries that generally* provide good wages for their labor 



supply. ' . 

In the past, Chicago's economy was rooted in its , whole- 
sale and retail trade. Thi^ is no longer the case. Two of 
the largest meat packing fcompanies have relocated outside of 
Chicago and its once faiWis stockyards have diminished in size. 
Wholesale and retail trade, although significant economic ^ 
components have been overshadowed by manufacturing. 

Finance is also one of tiie four major components o^ 

- . 7 • 

Chicago's economy. The Chicago Board of Trade is the nation's 
leader for ^setting grain ^nd livestock prices. The banking 



industry is also prosperous one in Chicago, * 
^ Chicago is the seat of Cook Couhty and some of the ^ 

governmental Junctions of ^he city shared with , the/ 

coufity • The citir has a mayof^-'council form of gcfvernment. 
The mayol? ii^'^re.sponsiblfe fc^rjthjp administration of the city's 
' '^fourteen departments, and yf or the preparation |of the budget. 
Each Qf the 50 aldermen (cobncilmeli)' is elected ^rom one of 
the^SO wards of the city. - O 

Chic^o's system' of public edugatibn is governed by the 
Chicago Board of Education . Members of the eleven member 
board are appointed by the mayor with the "advise and consent" 
of the city council. To combat the high dropout rate in 
secondary schools, the Ek^ard of education establJSshed nine 
vocational h-4|m schools and a trade school. 



. ' , Tl\e City of Chicago is a prime sponsor under the 
Compxehensive Employment and Trainfng Act of 1973. Chicago 



was selected for this c^iSestudy because a large portion of 
its CETA'Title I funds are. spent in providing classroom 
, training to CETA ^cli'^nts . Even more significant , Chicago was 
selected because of its flourishing relationship with the 
Division of Aduft/ Vocational and Technical Education of the 
Iliinois^pf f ice of Education. We following section will 
explores classroom training as it takes place under CETA in the 

City of Chicago. ^ 

% 

The Director of the Mayor's Office of Manpower (MOM) 

^organized the city's CETA office into four major operating 




units. They are: 1) Program Dev^opment; 2). Program Rfeview 
. and Audit; 3> Manpower Information Unit; and 4) A miscel* 
'laneoiM brancJh whicl^ ^ST responsible for contracts , fiscal 
matters, and public information. The program development ^ 
unit is also subdivided ilito three sub-units. They are 
planning, evaluation, and research. The planning section 
of Program Development focuses on whicTi^Ti'tle I programs t^ 
fund. . 9- 

Two-thirds of Chicago's Title^I allocation ($29.9 mil* 
lion in FY 1977) goes directly tfc^lients in the^forjn^of 
wages or stipen(^. " The balance go4& into direct training 
fcosts and admini^stration. ^ 
^ Four^major agencies operate Chicago's 'system of CETA ^ 
services. They are: Model Cities-Chicago Committee on 
Urban Opportunity (Model ^ities-CCUO) , the Illinois State 
Erilployment Serv^e (ISES) , the Chicago Alliance of Business^ 
Manpower Services (CABMS), and the Illinqis Division of Adult 
Vocatiohal and Technical Education. 

^ The Chicago Manpower Advisory Council must approve CETA 
program funding levels. MembershiiHsPn the Council includes 
representatives of education, labor, and industry. 'The* 
Assistant Director of tl^e Manpower Training. I^^ction of the 
Division of Adult Vocational and Technical Educa^tion serves as 
a. full votirw member of the Manpower Advisory Council, ,and is 
the Council's link to the state vocational education system. 

Skill training in approximately 75 occupations is offered 



(2, 150 classiAom' training slots) through a $2.2 million 
contract with the Illinois Division of Adult Vocational 
and Technical Education (DAV*rE) . An additional 880 tracing 



opportunities are offered with the Governor ' s. $1 . 1 million- 

' ' > \ ■ - . • ... ^ * / 

five percent vocational education allocation. In addition 

■ ' ■ ' ^ • • ■ ^ ' , ."^ . 

to 'classroom tr^ainingr Title I funds are also spent to* 

create 2,000 work experience slots, /tfhat program is ad- 
ministered by ctuo, the local Model- Cities Agency. Alsor 
1,500 on--the-job training slots, are admik^stered by the 
Chicago Alliance of Business Manpower Services. 

Training stipends to clients are paid out of a $9 million 
<^ontract with thJ^ Illinois State Employment Service'. 

The charts^^n pages 20 aitd 21 illustrate Chicago's Title I 
CETA program. The first illustrates the range o£ services 
available to CETA clients as well as the agencies which 
provide each particular service.. That chart diagrams the 
route or possible routes of a CETA client from the initial 
outreach stage through his or her termination from the CETA 
program. The second cb^rt represents a breakdown of the numbe^ 
of training Vlots in each particular type of training^program 
^classroom training, work experience> and OJT) activity as well 
as a sxammary of the distribution of Title I funds between the - 
various participating agencies, ' ' 
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Remqiring Employment Barriers 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICES < 
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THROUGH Crry-WIDE SYSTEM 




MTAKl 

IMi»ClSM/CCUO 

CtTAPunMumi 

«CETAapp<icalion ^ 

• CETA tllglMlity dvttmiinatlon 

• arring* appoinimtnt with tSCS-CETA 
unit 



(ISfS)CITAPunMUfill >■ 
• tmmm carMf InterMt and tkilla 



• worli wHiKtijnt lotfMion 
Eniployab4Uf^O0V9topfTi#fit Plan 



omAtatiom 

Mom CmM/CCUO CSTA FhtiM 



wofmfxmKMCC 

pMMdfW in pf4vBli and f 
O«v«lop«d by Moda< CitiM/CCUO 



4 



MkMioti 

^CtTAfunM unite 
• d«¥«iop ioiM «nd pl«M all CCTA 
cHantt in city' wids aytlwn 



0CCIIPAT10NAUCtASaM>0M) 



Clawfoom training m apvravad 
(haWutiona to loam aaloabio akUlt 
-OovMopod by tha Oiviaion of Adult 
Vocational and TachntcaJ Education 



ON-p»ilOt TIIAIMNa (OifT) 
Trai nao poaftlona mth prhrata for-profit 
aganciaa to laam orvtho-fob skills, 
Davolopad by Q^jpago Ailianoa of 
BuainoM Manpeiwor Sarvicaa 
(CA8MS) ' 



CETA EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNmES IN FY 77 




SUMMARY— DISTRIBUTION OF SLOTS (12,100) 



COMPREHENSIVE CITY-WIDE SYSTEM 



1 



SLOTS 




' Work Exp«ri«nc« 

Occupational Training , . 2600 
On^Tha-Job Training 

, Jot) Craation and Placamant bngoing Actlvitiaa 



Total 



6100 



X 



SUMMARY— DISTRIBUTION OF FlINDS 



MOOCL CmCS/CCUO {U MILLION) 
- To provide tupporttva Mrvica. oriantihon: CETA 
tntiktunitj 

• To davalop 1000 full tima. tOOO part'lima worV 
axpananca slots 



CHICAGO ALUAMCI OF BUSINESS MANMWER 
8CRVICES(CABMS) (S5.9 MILLION) 
•Todavalop 1700 OJTs 



DIVISION OF ADULT VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATK)N(0AVTO 

(S4 MILLION « SI 5 MILLION GOVERNOR S CETA^ 
Todavalop 3000 occupational training aioti 



ILLINOtS STATE EMPLOYftf ENT SERVICE (tSE^)— 
CETA (f 7 MILLION) 



■ To asMSS ciiants and assign totramtng or placameni 
• Todavalop loas - . ^ 



• To pay training altowan^as 



aOOO Wpljif^ EXPERIENCE SLOTS \^ 



tSOO OJT SLOTS 
' 



2fOO OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING SLOTS 



RBQULARWAGNER.REYSER ISES(NOCOST) 



ERIC 



* To aid in|ob raady placamant tor CETA chants in 
comprahansiva syitam 
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AOgRWATIVE—THROUGH OOMMU^ITY^bASEP 4- OTHER AGENCIES 
MULTIPLE EMPLOY WENT SERVICE AGE^IES « 



tHJLTI-imVlCl AOIWC— (MM) 

C04iim«jmiy>b«Md ag^nciM offtring comprth«nsiv« 
•mpioymcnt scfviCM iniali* •tMMm«nt trtmtng 

Eaami^lM UMCA NorthwMt Empioym«rM«Wopm«n( 
(NCO) Th«WoodlawnOrg»nii«(ion(TWOl 



OPf RATION tlR/JOS FOM PflOOMESS 

A communi(Y'bM«d or^tntzttton wn>ch oMtri iht fu>l 
r«ng« of •mpioym«m t«rviC9i to its ttrgtt group 



DMCTCONTIUCTAOINaU ' 
Ag«nciti wtftch dtv«(op tfnplo)rm«nt Mrvicn for Sptciftc 
groupi th«y Mrvt ln(«Mo: UMUm«nt training. 
oritnt«t(On. £xi/or pisctmtnt 
EKtmpfM ^ayor » Offlc* for Stnior Citi|«nt (MOSC) 
Cri4C«go So«ci of Educ«ii<}n Arcnd<oc«tan ScnopJ^,Bc«rd 



JOB CREATION AGENCIES 




puMnuMKT « MrmmoN aqcmchs (ma) 

perform job plactmcnt •etivitits for tnttr t«rg«l 
poputtdont Ao«nC(tt r«tmburs«d prooorttonat* to 
•mount of timt G\t9n\ n ratimtd by •mp4oy«r 
^ Eaampitt SpAnun CoafiAon for Jobs Tri<F«ith 
Ern^loyjnf nt_jp4 t^Oftfn 4n>«f icfn.Svryiq* 



DEMNTMCNT OF^CHiONNCL. CITY Of jCMICAQO 
O«v«iopiiob« in non-profit ag«nci«t on»-f)«if of aM lobs 
•nd in ur^iubiidtzad •mpfoymont for CETA ciitnti 



AOINCU 



PtACfMNTPflOJl 

Provida dir«ct plac«rn|pt tctivitiM lor tn« lorb C*<gy 
EaampiM J«witf) Vocational S«rvic«. Urt)«n t««g^ 
Un'iitd Auto Worfcari 



COMMUNnry-BASED + OTHER ALTERNATIVES 



SLOTS 



Work Exp^Htne* 2900 

Oceupatlontf TrflnAfig >^|;00 

On-Th«-Job Trilnlng \ 200 

Job Cf ttlon and Pi«c#m»nt 2500 

Tbtti ^ 6000 



SLOTS 



JRAINJNG ACTIVITIES 



. 1200 
1700 

400 

200 

V 



Trintitlontl Work Exp«H*nc« (SSVi Million In FY 76 Funds) 
D«fMrtfn«nt of Ptrson«l 

Part-tlm* Work ExpaHcnca (S2V<i Million) 

Mayor's Off let for Sanior Citlzana, Archdlocasan School Board 

Chicago Board of Education 

Occupational Training 
Multl-Sarvica Aganclas (MSA). 

Oparatlon SER/JOBS FOR PROGRESS . ' 

On-Tha«Job Training (OJT) ^ 
MSA's and SER 



SLOTS 



PLACEMENT 4PT1VITIES 




600 
200 

noo 

600 



MSA s ($600,000) 
SER ($500,000) 

Placamant Projact Agancias ($525,000) 
Placamant and Ratantlon Aganclas ($300,000) 
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Chicago ^h^i^developed analytical tooL called the 
Acoeptable Occupations^ List (AOL) for planning for the 

vocational skills \inost In demand locally. The AOL Is used 

J . \ -v . . 

to Identify local manppwer needs. The AOL uses 1970 
national and local census ^^i^ as we^l as future projections 
based data from tH^Universlty of Illinois Center for 
Advanced Computation. \ A listing of nine occupational pro- 
file elements were, identified. They are as'folloWs: 

OCCUPATIONAL PROFILE ELEMENTS 



Median Income of 
Occupation 



Median Education of 
Occupation 



Percent in Occupation 
Below Poverty Line 



Occupational Employment 

irvl970 
Occupational Employment 

in 1980- 



Income is the pivotal 
indicator of worthwhileness. 
The higher an occupation's 
income the more likely that 
the CETA client will realize 
significant benefits over 
his previous employment 
prospects. ^ 

Education represents the only 
measure cJf •^realistidness. " 
The higher the educational 
requirements of an occupation » 
the less likely that the CBTA 
client will be able to gain 
admittance. 

Like income,^ thip measure is 
an indicator of v^Qa;th\!/hxleness . 
The greater the percentage in 
poverty, the less likely that 
CETA client will realize 
benefits indicated by median 
income. 

These two characteristics are 
primary indicators of stability 
The larger the occupation in 
employment *terms r the more 
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Occupation Employment^ 
Growth Rate 1976-1980 



Occupation Employment 
Total Demand 1975-1980 



Replacement Occupation 
Employment Demand 1975-1980 




likely that the CETA client^ 
can find and continue gain- 
ful employment in the 
specific field of training. 

This mea&ure serves the 
diial/PUJ^pose-^of 4J}dicating 
* stability ahd yor^whileness. 
In the latter, -it Is 
hypothesized that a higher 
grow;^h tate implies greater 
opportuhiti-es f or promotion- 
thus improving the occupa t ion s 
worthwhileness • 

This profile characteristic 
Specifically addresses the 
issue of skill shortage, 
client placement, achieva- 
bility of benefits, and 
stability. 

Separating out the j::omponents 
• of total ^demand gives the 
profile the a^ed dimension 
X>f being sensitive to- >^ , 
equitability" concerns fsince 
CETA placements will, pn the 
whole, result in income 
redistribution) and the two 
separate forecasting com- 
ponents of total demand. 
(Replacements are a function' 
of age distribution; expan- 
^ sions are a function of 
industry growth) . 



The selection of occupations for inclusion on the AOL was 
done on a step by^tep basis. The first step was the automatic 
elimination, &f occupations which pay less than $6,000 a year or 
occupations requiring over 13.2 years of education. After the 
immediate elimination process was completed, 188 occupations 
remained. Those occupations were coded and ranked by the nine 
data elements. Within each data type, an occupation received 
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a rank relative to the median income of all other occupation! 
Fi&a i^ch of the nine data elements are subjectively 
weighed according t</* their relative importance to kn 
occupation's acceptability. The systei^ of preparijig ^the AOL 
is complicated, but the AOL serves as' a. useful planning tool 
in selecting typed* of occUpationsil ^training and as a cl\eck- 
pointffor existing progr^uns. (See appendix for AOL list) 
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Classroom Training ) ; ^ 

The Mayor's Office of Manpower (MOM) contracts with 
the Division of Adult Vocational anl^ Technical Education 
(DAVTE) of the Illinois Off ice*^ of Education to provide over 
2,000 classroom training opportunities to unemployed,, under- 
employed, and ecoiiOTiically disadvant residents of the 

^ City of Chicago through their Title I CETA grant ($2,2 mil- 

, , , ^ . * . • . 

lion contract) . , 

Prior rto CETA, classroom training, authorized by » 

Manpov>W^E|^elopmen€ ^nd Training Act* (MDTA) was also 

conducted by DAVTE* While the Congress was still delib-^ 

erating the final stages^f the CETA^legislation, Mayor 

Richard Daley took a^vancfe step to organize the Mayor's 

Office of Manpower for the cfity. The appointed director of 

that l^f ice began negotiating with DAVTE for what was later 

to become the CETA Title I classroonpH^aining component of 

the City's CETi> program. By the time CETA was actually re^dy 

to become operational ; the Director of MOM had his Title I 

program organized to the extent that the contracts had been 

negotiated and simply had to be signed. 

The following specif ic goals Were established by PftVTE in 

conjunction with MOM: • 



(1) DAVTE will contract for training dpport^ni tie 
on behalf of MOM; 



7 



(2) DAVTE will administer MOM'S classroom' training 
funds; 
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C3) DAVTE will monitor r a,ud'lt, and coordinate 
all classroom training on MOM*s behalf; 

(4) DAVTE will solicit and xitilize expert 
«r information on training and employment 

opportunities; and / 

(5) DAVTE will keep MOM iniformed of the ntunber 
and type of training opportunities developed r 
the succesjs of trrfiJningr and training funds 
obligations and^xpenditures. * 

As the reader can see, the scope of the contract with 

DAVTE is guite comprehensive* The comprehenjsive nature of 

the contract is a direct result of a mutually benevolent 

relationship that exists between the prime ' sponsor and DAVTE. 

^ Classroom training, as other types of training programsT^ 

must serve signif ii^^ni^ segments of the local populatioh* 

Thosie segments as identified by the Chicago Manpower Planning 

Council are: o # 

" - ' ' ^ _ ■ ,- ' 

Black< ' ' - 64 percent - 

Spanish"' American - 15 percent 

f Youth - 45 percent v 

♦ ■ ' • ' 

' ^ Older Citizens - 15 percent ^ ^ 

*■ 

All enrollees in CETA classroom training progr^s (funded 
out of Title I or the five percent funds) are eligible foj: the 
full raiige of supportive services- offered by the prime sponsor 
Available ancillary services are allowances, child care, 
transportation, supportive service counseling, and aid-to- 
first^pay. 



ERIC 



*State Boiird of Educdtlon, iTlinois Office of Education, 
Depart^menf of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education, 
Response to Request for Proposax (Chicago, Illinois, 
September 24, 1976, p, 2) ' 
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Elii^ible individuals interested in participating in. ^ 
CETA training programs enter through one of the twelve Urban 
Progress Centers or through a Multi-Service Agency (MSA) . 
After an assessment process, ind4.viduals\ are assigned to 
training suitable to his or her needs (with no regard to 
whether the source of training funds is five percent moni^ 
or baLsic Title I monies) • 

All enroll^s must meet CETA^eligibilil^y requiremferits 
and minimuin acceptance standards as established^ by the J^ocal 
education ^gencies (LEA's). If a potential CETA enrollee 
is referred to a LEA for classtbom trairjing, that LEA may 
exercise the righl| of rejection, if it feels that the 
enrollee could not Ns^ucceiss fully meet the necesaary require- 



i 



lp€iH^o c 



ments which would Ip^iH^o completipn of the Vstjraining program 



and then placement into a, job. 
J ■ ■ • . ' 

When a contract with ^ training institution is being , 

considered, the prime sponsor and DAVTE staff meet to discuss 

the proposal.' Proposals for training progra|rjj^ often come 

directly to the prime sponsor's office' from institutions and 

are then transferred to DAVTE. The Division of Adult 

Vocational and Technical Education is currently organizing^ com: 

mittfees for electroriicfe/V industrial, and clerical occupational 

clusters. Membership on these committees include local 

education agencies arid indi^stry. 

The agreeable relationsP)^ between MOM and DAVl?E is a 

result -of both early planning and communication aT)A m6m(^ s 



palt^ satlsfactlop with DAVTEVs performanoe under MDTA. 
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CETA classroom training is done at a variety of setting* 
including^ the skill center, community basefd organizations, 
private schools, and community colleges. Most training 
/institutions are approved fc^ the Illinois 0££ice of ( 
Education. The Illinois Office of Education, however, 
recently ruled that it will noJ.onger accept/ applications 
for approval from non-prof it -ei^aining institutions. DAVTE 



Jl^es. 



will, therefore, develop its own approval guidel 
DAVTE generally decides where a training progra^ should 
take place, assists in program development and then goes to 
the prime sponsor for approval of training^ objectives , sites, 
and costs. The prime sponsor is always involved In th^ 
initial negotiations with schools. On occasion, rbhe^rime 
sponsor makes the first move in selecting a type of training 
and even a desired training location. For exam{)le, in ^ 
FY 1977 the prime sponsor told DAVTE that they wanted an 
allied health program at a jlocal community college^ on aji 
individual referral basis. A community college was the- 
preferred site because it is less expensive (community college 
can be less expensive because of their tax base and because 
they receive additional state funding for each student) . Each 
^ enrollee in the allied health program has to fulfill certain 

academic prerequisites. The prime sensor is not willing, ^ 
however, to pick up the training cos^sNfQi: enrol lees', until all 
academic prerequisites had been completed becauQe^ these 
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education trather tharn* usdl^ng CE^ftv^^undB^ The prime, sponsor 
does, howeverV^'pay allowances to enrollees^ during the ^ 
academic training. 

Classroom training is nOt done a^ community ^Colleges 
to a larger * extent becadfse of two reasons. First, com- 
munity colleges are unionized so that the costs of setting 
up class size training tailor n|ade for CETA clients would 
be very high* Also local communr^y colleges do^ not adequately 
monitor student attendance. The payment of stipends is 
directly ^^linked to the number of hours each sl^i^dent attends 
clalss. : If monitoring is inadequate , a student could receive 
regular stipends for poor attendance, **** 

The Chicago Urban^kills Institute or the Dawson Skill 
Center was built with Economic Development Administration 
funds, while MDTA funds supported it with supplies, staff, 
equipment, and administrative costs. Seventy percent of its ^ 
current fupding^ comes from CETA and the remaining* 30 percent 
-^is paid by the Illinois Office of Education for public aid 
students. They receive no funding ffpm state vocational 
education funds. A representative of the prime sponsor's 
pf^ce sits on the Skill Center's Advisory Council. That 
Council's main function is curriculum development. 

The quality of training and the placement rates at the 

skill center are gopd but the cost of training is very high. 

« ■ _ 

/Training at private schools is much less expensive. The 



coiBts at the. akllls eenter are so high because they are 
housed in a large, modern bulldipg and use very^ophlstl- 
cated equipment, both of which are not used ati full 
capacity. Even if costs were l^wer , however , the prime 
sponsor (^probably would not fund all its classroom tx^alnlng ; 
at the skills center because funding ^of a variety of 
institutions promotes^ a deslrab^ competetiveness • 

The Skills Center is facing a probleii\ with the 
Illinois ' Community College Board. The sk^l center is a 
state institution which gets no state money except through 
public aid. The rpason for this is that they have only 

partial approval from the state community college board an^d 

..." / . 

are having difficulty obtaining full/ approval. Some 
speculate that the state fears that full approval of the skill 
crenter would cause an influx of other institutions in the 
state also 'seeking approval- to increase their ^potentlai.^* 
funding sources. * 

Community based organ4.zations also ^provide some clas6- 
room training. They -are e<guipped. to piJovide a full range 
of services from recruiting to follow-up. They are, however, 
limited in the number of occupations in which they are prepared 
to offer classroom training. The local SER, for exai^le, only 
offers clerical training? while QIC offers only automotive and 
clerical training. 
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- give Percent Pundg - , 

ft 

The State of Illinois received a tpSal of $3,410,446 
from th.ei Department of Labor as its five percent share of 
CETA Title I funds designated for vocational education. 
Ten percent of that amount ($341,045) was alloted for ad- 
ministrative costs. (Ten. percent of each individual pr'inJfe 
sponsor's sJx^re was designated for administrative cpstg 
directly related to the operation of training programs) 
Chicago ■ s "fehare of the five percent funds in FY 1977 is 
$1/140^,700. Ten percent of that amount or $141,070 stayed 
with DAVTE ^f or administrative expenditures. Individual 
training agencies identify all costs which are administrative. 

In dividing the five percent. fundsramong Illinois ' prime 
sponsorsf the Governor ' s Of f ice used a formula based on an 
index of needs. The formula weighed each jurisdi«ction ajgainst 
the re&t of the state using the following four, variables: ' 

(1) families living below the poverty 
level (1970 census) ; 

(2) ^males aged 15-44 and females 20-49 with 

less than an eighth grade education 
. (1970^ census); 

(3) average monthly AFDC (AidHLo Families 
• with Dependent Children )payment (1975 

^ , : Department of Publ'ic Data) ; and i 

(4) average monthly number of unemployed. * 

. A non-financial agreeiqent was negotiate^ with DAVTE which 
called for the use of the"* fiye^percent fmids to supplement 
claasroom training funded, under Chica:go's basic Title I grant. 



The five percent funds cover the cost of tuition fees for 
880 training slots. Assessments , allowances r and other 
supportive ' services for enrollees in those slots are paid 
out of Title I. These 880 slots are in addition to the 
nearly 2,000 slots funded strictly out of Title I. 

The specific occupations for which classroom training 
is offered are baped on the Accepteibie Occupations List (AQL) 
as are any CETA classroom training programs. The predicted 
occupational needs on the AOL reflect both traditional 
^ntry level skill needs as well as higher skil^ training. 
The expressed need par higher skill training is based on an 
anticipated economic upturn. 

Five percent funds are used primarily for classes at the 

Chicago Urban Skills Institute. Training will be provided in 

the following skill areas: 

; Clerk Typist - Tool and die i 

, Accounting Clerk Drafting 

Stenpgjrapher Licensed practical, nurse 

Machine set-up and. Welding . i . 

operation 

■ i - 

Training appropriation funded under the five percent r 
monies are available to all CETA applicants in the saihe manner 
as training funded under Title I. The five percent funjds are 
completely integrated into Chicago ' s comprehensive manpower 
delivery system. This is untrue in so many prime sponsor 
jurisdictions and has been a major obstacle to providing 
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coordinated manpower ser^lc^ 
Coordination 




Chicago is an excellent Example of a CETA prime sponsor 

• ' ' ■ . . • * • (' 

working closely with tjie vofca^ional edijrijftion system. 

Rather than contract with individual agencies,, the 

prime sponsor contracts with the. Illinois Department of Adult 

Vocational and Technical Education for all its classroom 

training. Early planning ^nd a recognition of .DAvtE's 

capabilities led to such a comprehensive agreement. Because 

of this' good relationship, Chicago s|>ends much miore than its 

five percent funds on classroom training.'. The prime sponsor 

ahd DAVTE work together for the benefit of the CETA client 

needing, skill training. 



> 
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^ . Erie, Pennsylvania 



ErlOr Pennsylvania is located on Lake Erie' 100 miles • 

"\ • ■ • ♦ ' ■ 

east 6f Cleveland, Ohio-. Approximately 130,000 people 

reside in the City. 

The City has a Mayor-Council form of government (seven 
councilman). The Director of the City's CETA office meets^^, 
weekly with the mayor to discuss thej.r local CETA program. 
\ Erie-* 8 economy is based primarily on manufacturing^ with 
General Electric being its major employer. General Electric 
manufactures transit equipment and heavy machinery such as 
locomotives. General . Electric ' s industrial need creates 
a local delmand for skilled machinists and welders. Local 
Erie manufacturers also produce chemicals- and paper. 

Erie's involvement in manpower activities dates back to 
pre-CETA d4ys when under the categorical systfem^ they^ 
operated a Comprehensive Area Manpower 9y»^em (CAMPS) grant. 
That program involved ^a , limited funding level. In FY 1973, 
Erie's CAMPS grant was $47,000. As a CETA prime sponsor, 
Erie received $1,108,011 in Title I funds for FY 1976. 
Approximait^ly , two thirds of Title I funds today are used to 
provide classroom training at three different institutional 
settirigs. Erie's major commitment to classroom training as 
the d4>mihant mode of providing skills to the disadvantaged 
is a reason, for 4^s selection as^ a good case study ^Ite. 
Classroom training for Erie is provided by the following 
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three institutions: 



(1) Tech MemoriAl School 

This institution also known as "Twin Tech", 
, is a secondary Vocational school in the 

daytime and an adul^t education center in 
. the evening. ; 



(2) County Voc/Tech Schooir 

Another secondary indtitution in the daytime 
and adult -education center in the evening. 
Construction is currently near completion for 
a regional skills center adjacent to the 
county/vocational technical shcool. The new 
regional skills center will be an extension 
of the current facility and will serve 
exclusively an adult population. Classes 
will be- offered at all times of the day, and 
will therefore be more accessible to CETA 
clients. 

(3) Opportunities Industrialization' Center (QIC) 

This is ^ full service community based or- 
ganization with a historical involvementr in 
marfE^byer activities. 



Erie's Office of Manpower Services is a small operation 
The staff ' consists of only five professionals and is 
structured as follows: * 



Mayor 
City of Erie 



Director , Office 
of Manpower. 
Services 



Assistant Director 
Office of Manpower 
Services 




a. 



Manpower Advisory 
Council 



Evaluation 
Subcoimni ttee 

I 



Data Analysis 
Subcommittee 

I 



Planning 
Subcommittee 



Manpower 




Fiscal 




Manpower 




Clerical 


Analyst > 




Analyst 




Specialist 
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In addition to claairoom training, Erie's Title I 
program includes on-the-job training and work experience 
components. Skill training is offered in auto mechanics r 
general office practice, etc. 

Stipends and other supportive services are paid to 
skill training enrollees. The following flow chart traces 
the route taken by a prospective CETA client from the initi 
entrance stage through termina^on from the program. > 
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ENROLLEE FLOW CHART 



Out 



aach 



Direct' Placement (es) 



Intake 



ABBignment Referral to ^laBiroom Tralning| 

* Counfleling — ^Appropriate CETA Service ; )JT 

Testing F^^^ Expe^ienc? 



Self Placement 

i 



Ineligible 



]IC 



. RefiBrred to 
^ appropriate non 
CETA service 



Non positive terminatioit 



00 

n 
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Classroom Training / ) 

' - ■ . ■• ■ ^X^: ■ ■ . ■ 

^ Erie, as a CETA prime sponsor ha^s chosen classroom 



training over on-the-job training or work experience^^or 
its predoitiinant mode of skill, training. Classroom training 
* al^d OJT have proven to' be approximately equal in effectively 
devfelpping job skills ^ biit classroom training is generally 
less costly and carries no prior skill requirements on the 

part of a client* The prime sponsqr did indicate, however r 

. y ^ 
that job placement rates for OJT were' better than for those 

having completed • classroom training. The better placement 

rates are attributable to the ^act that in an OJT program, 

each ^fersbn has a job commitment prior ^o entering training. 

The Office of Manpo.wer Services receives many proposals. 

from training institutions seeking CETA funding for the - 

provision of classroom training. Determination of the demand 

fot specific skills is based on the Employment Service Area 

■ ' ■ ■ / • 

pf--Needs Surveys That devise alone, however, is inadequate 
;in reflecting tbl^alv labor market needs because the. Employment 
Service (ES) does nqt contact private. industry to seek out 
jobs., instead^ its Ajrea of Needs Survey vreflects an ongoing 
listing of jobs kept on file jsls ES is not/if ied of their 
availability. To supplement ES's Area pf Needs Survey, the 
prime sponsor uses the annual Skills- Needs Survey compiled 
by the Manufacturers' Association of Erie. The manufacturing 
survey represents data supplied by approximately 90 companies, 
or 60'percent of the area's skilled manufacturing* employment . 
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(A copy of the Skill Ne^ds Survey of Manufacturers gan be 

„.i._fcuand.^Jji^ : — 

The City of Erie does not have a comprehensivei contract 
with the State Department of Vocational Education f0r all 

■■ : sy' ■ ■ I 

its classroom training activitie^r as does 'the City jof * ' 
Chicago. Erie's entire CETA program is a much sma!^ery 
operation than that of Ch^^cago/ both in terms of availLable 
resources and the number of contracts it can fund witfi^hose 
resources. The staff of the Office of Manpower Services 
reviews its own proposals and makes recommendations to the 
Mayor and tbe Manpower Advisory Council, c In addition, 

*■ 

the Manpower Advisory Council makes its own recommendation^ 
to the Mayor. : ^ V 

The prime sponsor does give priority consideration in 
awarding training contracts to local institutions who have 
successfully, |>rovided training in the past. - After those 
agencies have received priority^agencies who hi|:vqb ha^ other 
types of CETA contracts s(re considered. Only^ after the above 
two^categories have been\ eliminated, are new program operators 
considered. 

■ ■■ ' ■ 1 , ■ 

Five Peycent Funds ^ . 

Erie's share of CETA five percent vocational education 

yfunds for FY 1977/is $56 , 093\ The State used a distribution 

formula based on \^ur variables, each having equal weight. 



■ \. 

They, are: ^ 

^ of population, . utilizing a 1975 

projection; 

(2) 25 percent of the funds on the bas: 
* of the number of persons* in the arc 

who ha^d Ifess than $4 , 000 taxable iiycome' 
in 197^; 

(3) 25 percent of t;he funds on the. basis of 
the average number of unemployed persons 
between Oqtober 19 74 and March 1975 in 
the area; and i, 

(4) . 25 percent of the funds on the basis of . ' 

number of persons ages 20 to 49 with no 
high schopl education in the area based 

. / ^ on the 1970 census figures, 

'■♦ . , ■ V ■ ' . ■ ■ - 

The City of Erie negotiated a non-financial agreement . 
Vwith "the State Bureau of Vocat/onal Eduqat^ The agree- > / 
ment calls for the creation X3f two classroom training 
programs, both to be-opferated by the Erie School District 
at the Technical riemorial School. Technical Memorial is a 
state vocational education iristitutj^on for secondary education 
during the jday time and adult education in the evenings. / 
Because it |ias dual f\:^ction, it is also called "Twin Tech." 

The twc| CETA classes funded with the five- percent funds* 
train enrollees with the skills to become secreta^ries and 

Building Maintenance Technicians * Seventy flve. CETA^ enrol- ~ 
^ lees are p^rticipati^ig in tha?^17 week secretarial skills 
class. Twenty nine CETA clients are participating in the 16 

i6k Building Mainte?iance Technician program. 

' ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ r . . : 

• Determination of the demand ^or the two ^kill training 




programs was based on the Skill Needs Survey t ^e 
Manufacturer's Assocxat^^ by info^^ 

gathered by the local Employer Service, ^ - ^ 



Because it is the only state accredited institutioRr. 
11 CETA five percent funds are* spent within the Erie School 
District J[Tech Memorial^ School) . The state^is reluctant tip 

agree. to the, funding of non-accredited institutions. This 

■ ' - ■ 

is precisely the inflexibility that has caused sti^ained 

•» ■ * ' ■ 

■- * • ■ 

relationships between many other prime sponsors and the^r ' • 

i " . ' ■ ■ . > 

resf)ective states. In Eri6v however, th^ stshdol district * 



has satisfied the'^rime sponsor with thejquality of its ^ 
/training so that the *f ive pejrcent . funds aare ^ spent withou-^S 
regrel*^'* The primfe sponsor ^ndicated^ however, that they^ . 
would go elsewhere with thg.^^ive percent funds if training 
was inferior in quality. 

Coordination ^ ' * 

Coordination of vocational education and CETA ^ctivit^>fes 
is accomplished^ primarily "^^hrough good personal . relationships 
and through the prime sponsor's participation on varipijs • 
local advi^^so^p^^^piatrimittees^^^ The county vbcation^/technical 




school has* a series of advJLsory committees. The prime si^nsor 
^iis represented on two of those committees. One of those is 
the coordinating committee, whose function is to investigate 
potential funding *sources^>^The school is part of the state 
e<But:a±ion>Bystem,. but funding to date has come from a variety 
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of sources including .state vocatio^afl education^ HUD, arid 
private in^iust'ry. A godd exftinAe ofXprivate industry's 
invoJ<veme]it occurred^hen^ Genial Electric set up their own 
machine shop in the; scho^l^ at nq^cQ^t to the institution. 
General Electric* s purpose in^lffing so was to train in- 
dividuals on the s^me machines as they use in their own - 
plant. The prime sqbnsor is\rflsp a member of the Craft and 
^ills a21v isory Committee which designs the curriculum of 
the countfy vocational/technical schopl". Others on the 
committee are the personnel of the ihstituticki,. pther 



educators r and private industry. 

The prime sponsor has also beeninvited to participate 



4 



on a regular basis on the. following other advisory committeeSv^ 
outside of the skill center: I N 



iide of the skill center^^ J 
(1) Erie School District Ad^^s 



^sory Committefe- - 

r ^ - ° . 

discus$es vocational Education at both 
the secondaj*y and ' a^ult le've^jls in the 
IdcaJ. schcfel systertj. ; 

(2) ^rie Employmient Ta^k Force 

^ a diversified, locail group. of citizens 
(no direct connection to the ,state"^ . ^ 
vcTcational educati'^h system) . The purpose 
of the committee is\ to increase -employmenfe^ 
through industrial development, i The group 
develops strategy for retaining zndu^stry 
currently^ located in Erie and for attracting 
new industry to the City. • 

(3) Youth Advisory Council — 

a youth services coordinating committee , 
which tries to coordinate the activities 
of all local agencies servicing youth. 



•X, 
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The -above 'gtoups are strictly advisory in nature and 

-hfive na reai authority to ^lan -or -in^J^j^ - 

State vdaational education programs. Because they do offer 
the opportunity for dialogue between various segments ofe 
the community/ they ^ire of importance in generating future 
joint planning ventures. . 

... ■ • ■ , . ' / ■ 

The prime sponsor has not, to this date, been asked for 
apY input into the activities of the State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education. They are, however, hopeful that', 

9 

the fujburd will bri^ng a cM^nge in that policy. 

The relationship^ of the Office of Manpower SerV^es 
with the- GETA program agents has been , quite good. The 
\'^> coordinator of vocational education for the Erie School 

District indicated that the CETA Administrator is always 
accessible to discuss any x)rbbl ems which occur. He did say, 
however that he was not pleasefe with the** vast amount of 



paperwork that the CETA system required of prqfgram agents. 

J The Director of Adult Education for the Erie County 

■ ' ■ ■ 

Vocational Technical Schiol concurred with the go.0<l senti^trtnts. 



of the school dis€rict coordinator concerning Erie'4jCETA 
program. Irei dxd^ however, have a few critical comments 
relating to the CETA Act. One of his concerns is that too 

■ ■ ■/ • . * - • 

much CETA moneit is spent on rehabilitation. He indicated that 



like^o 



he would like^to see a section added to CETA which would carry 
wit/h it a level of funding aimed at providing' rehabilitation 
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services. Those services would include attitudinal 
preparation for the woxld of wprk. Title 1 money would 
then be used for more direct skill training,' He also 
^^^^^pressed the view that QETA should not hav^ to operate 

on a one yeat basis, five year cycles and advance knowledge 

*' • ■ ■ ' 
of funding would also allow for better planning. 
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Virginia Peninsula Manpower Consortiiam 

The Peninsula Manpower Conaortluiti is composed of six 
jurisdictions. They are the cities 'of Hampton, Newport News, 
Poquoson, WilliamsBur^l-and the Counties of James City and" 
York. The land area of the peninsula covers 400 square miles 

* . ♦ ' ■ ■ ' 

■ ' .r ... 

between the York and James River where the Chesapeake Bay 
joins these rivers to form the Hampton Roads. The population 
of the area is 340,000 (1977 figure). The area is located 
180 miles si^theast of Washington, D. C. * 

The peniitsula area includes both urban and rural 
populations but is generally considered as one Icibor market. 
The economy of the area is based on milit^ai^ installations 
ahd oth/er defense related activities, shipbuilding, and 

■ r 

'tourism, ^fty-five to 50 percent of all jobs in the 
peninsula are in those fields. \The excellent harbor and port 
facilities are responsibly for most of the economic activity 
► in the area. The two largest employers in the peninsula region 
ar^ the Newport News Ship Building and Drydock Company and 
Liebherr America which produces cranes and- other earthmoving 
equipment. ^ y ; ' " ' 

The cities in the consortium have a council/city manager 

' ■ # . ■ _ ^ ■ 

form of government . The city manager is the chief administrative 

- — ^ # 

official responsible to ^e council. Thd\ council, elected by 
the people, in turn selects the mayor from its elected members. 

The counties in the consortium have a board of Siipervisdrs/ 
county admin is tjiator form of government. The county administrator 
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lis selected by the board. The boajrd of supervisors is elected 
by ^the peo^^e aind selects its chainhan from among its elected 
members • 

In early 1974, ^ consortium agreement was signe^ by the 
Cities of Hampton, liewport News, Wiliiamsbutg, Poquoson 
and James City County and York County. The purpose of the 
agreement was to establish and managte a comprehensive 
manpower service ydelivery. system Minder the authority of CETA. 
Th^ consort iiom i/s known as the Peninsula Office of Manpower 
Programs^ (POMP)/. 

The Peninsula Office of Manpower Programs is directed by 
a Manpower Executive Board ctomposed of the Chief Execvy^ve 
Officers of each of the jurisdictions and a Commissioner, 
Peninsula Planning District Commission* The City of Newport 
News is thk Administrative Agent for the Consorti\im and must 
provide fiscal and other administrative services. The 
Manpower Executive Board has ^^ointed a manpower staff to 
adisast In managing the CETA program* That staff, is d^-vided 
into three units - planning, operations , and evaluation. Also,^ 
in accordance with the CETA legislation, . the Executive Board 
has appointed 'a manpower advisory council (Peninsula Employment 
an4 Training Counil) . Membership on that council includes 
b\4siness, labor, education, community based organizations, etc. 
Bight members the council (29 total members) sit as rep- 
resentatives of education Several others, howifi*ver, are situated 
in educational institutions but serve on the council as 
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representatives of groups such as veterans and the handicapped 

■ .* * ^* ' 

^ The following is an prganizational chart of ^^ t^^ 
operational structure of the Peninsola Manpower Consortium. 
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Recruitment £or CETA programs is carried out by various 
agencies in the peninsula including the area school systems, 
social servicie departments, parole and probation offices and 
•various service organizations. Potential CETA clients are 
then referred to one of five Manpower Service Centers whfere 
they go through an initial assessment process. Job teady ap- 
plicants ar^ then referred to the Virgirlia Employment 
Commi^ssion (VEC). NOn-job ready applicajit^ are referred to 
POMP assessor/counselor where the needs of applicants are * 
determined. ^ ^ / 

Following the advice of^the Peninsula EmpJbDyment ^^^^ 
Training Council, the Marjpower Executive Board \eviews curreal^% 
and prior year performance of its subcontractors and gives 
planning guidance to "selecte'dNdelivery agents of demonstrated 

effectiveness. " POMP aiso considers proposals from new 

.... ^ : . ■','/■ 

deliverers with innovative proposals. 

*^ • • ^ ' 

Public or private-non^^^^of it agencies serving as,su&T 



contractors in each jurisdiction are responsible for the delivery 
of CETA agenoies* POMP also subcontracts with, the Virginia 

i 

Employment Commission for services such as intake/assessment, 
central participant records, employer services, and allowance 
payments. The' Peninsula Training Skill Center and the Thomas 
Nelson Community College serve as subcontractors for the entire 
consortium. The Newjiort News Office of Human Af f^rs (OHA) , a 
community action agency, is the subcontractor for the residents 
of Newport News, York County, and Poquoson. The Hampton Manpower 



Services Project r a departlient of the municipal government 
serves as subcontractor for ^Heui^ton residents. The 
Hilliamsburg/james City County- Cdmmunity Action Agency 
the subcontractor for those two jurisdictions. The«e local 
agencies operate the classroom^^ training, work experience, 
oh-the--job training, public service employment antit sxnraner 
youth progrcuns* They also, however, "buy into" ongoing 
activities at the skill cente^ and at Thomas Nelson Community 
College. ' • — ^ 

• In addition, the prime sponsor,, through a subcorttracft, 
funds the Employer Services Unit within the Employment Commis- 
sion. Job ready CETA clients are referred there for job ^ 
placement and fo^low-rup. \ The l^llowing ctjart illustrates 
pomp's manpower delivery system. " 



r 
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PENINSULA HANPOWER SERVICE DELiVERy SYSTEH 
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Determination of which skills t6 provide training in is 
based on recommendations of the Employment Coiranission. The 
decisions, however, are made by the MaApower Executive Board, 
^vailcible financial resources and capital equipment are, of 
course, constraints which must be taken' into consideration. 

POMP'S FY 1977 Title I training . activities include 
classroom training, work experience, and on-the-job training. 
.Classroom trainirig serves 616 participants r iifhile 335 people 
participate in work experience programs and 380 in ori-the-jpb 

training progtamsr. ^ , 

. , ■ 'k . • • 

' ■ * 

n 

' ' • ■ . ^ ' • 

Classroony Training , ' 

, ^rice^tag for POMP *s total FY 1977 Title I proM-am. 

J.S $2/263,403. Out of that amouht $821,391 is allocated 
td classroom training activities. That amount^ is in 
addition to the Consortium's $151,649 share of five percent 
vocational education funds, bringing^ the total amount to 
$973, OOO. The prime s^^nsor also operates a coupled traini^^ 
program in which classroom training is combined with work 
experience" or on-thOi^iob training. The $973,000 sum does 
not, howeVer,' include funds for* the coupled program \^M>ehv 
are cost categbjrized* undie^ work experience or on-^the-job 



training < 



All ^firollees in CETA classroom training receive supportive 
.services includiiig allowance 'payments/ and transportation. 
Also, some enrollees receive child care services and medical 
care. . 

A total of 1,612 participants are receiving classroom 
training undkr the consortium's FY 1977 CETA program. The 
Peninsula Manpower ^Training Skill Center is the. largest recipient 
of classroom . training funds. That institution is part of the 
state education system and the former deliverer of MDTA 

training. All the member jurisdictions of the consortium buy 
training at the skill center, which conducts CETA funded classes 
in the following six occupational areas: ' 

' Bricklaying • . j 




Electronics (Radio fi^ Repair), 
Auto Mechanics 
Clerical 
Welding 

Production Mac hirJev Operation 



All classes at the skill center are ponducted^n an open- 

^ ■ ■ / ■ ' ^ ' ■ ■ ^ 

eiiLiy -t>pen-exit sysXem. The skill center is receiving a total 
CETA funding of $638,099 in FY 1977. (prime sponsor--$846 , 450 ; 
Vocational Educj^tion five per<?ent— $151,649) . 

^ Skill center instructors are selected journeymen. Afte^^ 
selection, instructors take s^ver^l teaching methods cours€^s. 
The skklL pehter also provides classroom training^, f or CETA 
^articipar\ts in tKp ^oupled program, through a memorandum of 



understanding with the Hampton Manpower Services Project and 
the Office of Human Affairs. Each participant attends classes 
at the skill center at least one full day per week coupled 
with their OJT or work experience program. Training at the 
skill center has been quite good. The'.only unsatisfactory 
training has been in the training of clerical skills. The 
problem seems to be in the quality of the instructors. 
Improvement in this is anticipated in the future. 

The Office of Human Affairs provide^ classroom training 
in licensed practical nursing to CETA eligible residents of 
Newport News, York County, and Poquoson. That training program 
has a fading base of $161,164 and s^ves 64 participants. 

The Hampton Manpower Services Project f)rovides classroom 
instruction to 'high school dropouts in Ham||tt>n which leads ^ 
to a high school equivalency (^iploma (GED). , Coupled training ^ 

' L 

is also done with their OJT and work experience ^rogrcuns. The 

■I 

Hampton subcontractor also buys ^ots in the "CETA Goes to * 
College Program" at the l^homas NeJ-son Community College . 

-Finally, Will iamsl^urg/ James" City (Jpunty Community Action 
Agency provides clatssroom training to upgrade job skills for 
the underemployed. . 

The. "CETA Goes to College Program" is a .Title I program 
opei^ated within the Thomas Nelson Community College. ^The pilot 



program was initiated by Thomas Nelson ComrtuniCy^^XJollege at the 
suggestion qf the Prime Spbnsor anf apprdval by the Goyernor'^ 

7 
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Manpower Services Council in September, 1975. Funding for 
the project tame from the four percent state manpower services 
council (four percent of the funds available under ^^Title I 
t of CETA are allocated to the States for State' use in providing 
* services Selected CETA eligible persons are enrolled in 
occupational skill training programs at the coinmxinity college. 
Tuition and books are fully paid for out of CETA funds* 
Students are not segregated from non-CETA students at the . 
' institution, 

" • The pilot program concept proved viable and in FY 1977 

■t ^ ■ ■■ 

POMP'decided to "buy into" the program. In fact, POMP will pick 
up the entire cost of operating the program in FY 1978 as the 
state phases out its participation. .. 

An individual must be unemployed and "economically 
disadvaijtaged" (person- whose combined family income has nc^ in 
the twelve (12 ) months preceding enrollment exceeded current 
poverty guideline amounts per family, as established by OMB) , 

to be eligible for the;, ;"CETA Goes to College Program". In 

/ ■ ' ' . .... ■ \ 

addition, because it is an academic program, Hi6|h school 
graduation or GED is required. Candidates are * (jlefiterrtiined by the^ 
CETA assessor/cbunsfelo^ at each manpower serviciS^ center and then 
selected from the entire pentesula on a quota ^basis 

Sixte^, curriculum areaa are offered in the program* In 
addition, the ^curriculum ii^ludes a unit devoted to preparing 
students for job interviewing. ■ 
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Five Percent Funi^ 

On FY 1977, the-State of Virginia- received a -total of 
$1,783,985 from the Department of Labor as its five percent 
share *of CETA Title I funds designated for vocational education. 
Of that amount, POMP received $112,213. The Manpower Training ' 
ServicdT Division of Vocational Education is administering 
'agency. The distribution of funds was determined by dividing 
the total of all ten Virginia prime sponsor •s Title I allocations 
into each individual prime sponsor Title I allocation. The 

c 

state manpower services council approved the* distribution formula 



The State of Virginia does not take any of the five 
percent funds for its own administrative costs. State 
administration is funded through the four percent state' 
manpower services money. Therefore, all the five percent 
vocational education funds are made available tp pr^ime^ " 
sporv?ors for use in their jurisdictions. 

pomp's share of the five percent f unds^ is being used 
to supplement the cos^ of classroom training at the local 
skills center* Training at the skills center takes place 
in six occupations > (auto mechanics, bricklaying, clerk^ 
typing, machine operating, radio and television repait, andj 
welding) . ' 



CETA* - Vocational/ Education Cooperation 

Cooperation between^ the peirinsula prime sponsor and the 
vocational education system is quite good. Manpower 
Training Service, a division of the State Department of 
Education, is funded by the Governor's four percent CETAy/funds 
and is tied to the Manpower Services Council* This coordinated : 
approach results in ^e allocation of all five percent 
vocational education funds directly to local prime sponsors, 
while the Governor's four percent funds estab^shes the staff % 
to administer the program* The fac± ttiat the -State Department 
of Education has, within its own structure ,> a CETA funded 
division is of major impor^tance. That division (Manpower 
Tra^ining Service) is asked for guidance in the preparation 'Of ; 
the state vocational education plan and other matters relatinj^r 
to skill training in the Jj^tate of Virginia. ' •• ^ 

Coordinati6n of CETA and vocational eciucation activities 
in the peninsula area occurred largely because of an evolutionary 
process of interaction and a mutual conCjgrn for the constituent 
population^ For example, through on-site A>isits/ the POMP staff 



and staff of the State Manpower Training Servide jbintly monitor 
training activities at the Peninsula Manpower .Training Skill 
Center. Also, in ordfer to avoid duplication, the State Department 
of EducaJTion includes * statewide CETA activities in its annual 
and fivfS year vocational education plan. 

r ' — L • 

Trte Director of the POMP staff is a member at large of the 
St^ite Adr/isory Coui^cil on Vocational Education. As such, hfe does 



not directly represent the prime sponsor on the council, but 
his -membership provides; the council with the expertiise of 
someone whose profession is the management of CETA programs. 

Cross represeffitation on various related committee's 
is further evidence of a coordinated effort between CETA and 
vocational education. The following are examples of some of 
those committees . 

(1) State Vlan Coiranitt^e^ a subcommittee of 
' the State Advisory Council on VocationaJ. 

Education. ' '§L representative ^of the St/te / 
Manpower Siervices Council serves on this com- 
[ mittee. The miss ion'^f the committee is to 
ladapt the state vocational education pfan to . 
the Education Amendments of 1976. ' 

(2) Peninsula Employment and Training Council :,-^ 
The prime sponsor's manpower advisory council 
Includes representatives of the^ five school 
systems and the Community College included 

in the consortium. 

(3) Newport News Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education ^ a POMP staff person serves on 



this newly created local advisory council. 

r 
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(4) Peninsula Adult Education Coiwnlttpe - 

membership on this committee is composed of 
the five education ayatema, 'the Community 
College, and the aix juriadictions. The 
POMP Staff Director ia a member of thia 
• committee. 



/ 
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Chicago's ^ \ 

Thm Aooeptabla Occupfttiona Ljat ^ ) 




• 




Occupation Munibar Occupation Llat 

!• 76 Therapist 

2. "Bp . Inhalation therapiat 

Clinical laboratory tech'- < 

ncJlogiat and technician 
Medica'l laboratory technician 
Certified laboratory 
technician 
r- Medical technicll^ 

3. 82 ^ Health record technologist 

^ ^ and technician 

4. 83 Medical assistant 

RaQiological TechnologisJ: 

5. • 85 ; Health technologist a 

technician 
Dietetic technician 
Optometric technician 

6. 151 Chemiqal technician 

7. 152 Draftotnan 

» • 

8. 153 Electrical and electronic 

engineering technician 

9. 162 Engineering and science 

technician 

10. 216 ^ ' ' Manager and superintendent , 

^buildings 

11. 280.2 Sales representative, 

wholesale trade . 

12. 281.7 Salesmen >: retail 

13. 303 Billing clerk 

14. 305 r Bookkeeper 



15. 312 • Clerical Supervisor 

16. 313 ^ Collector , bill and account 



17. 315 Diipntchor and starter, 

^ vehicle 

18. 323 " Expediter ^nd production 

control ' / 

19. 331 ^ Mail carrier, post office 

20. j41 ^ Bookkeeper and billing 

machine operator 

21. 342 * < CalculatjLng machine 

operative 

22. 343 Computer and peripheral 
' * equipment operative 

23. 34 5 ^ Keypunch operative 

24. 360 Payroll , and timekeeping 

cl'erK > 

26. 361 Postal clerk 

" 26. 374 * Shipping and rec^ivijig cler'k 

27. 375 * Statistical clerk 

28. 3.76 t Stenographer 

29. 38i Stock clerk and storekeeper 

30. 384 TelepholP^je operator 

31. 390 Ticket station and express 

agent 

32. 391 Typist 

I 

33. 394 Miscellaneous clerical 

^ .worker " 

34. 372 Secretary 

35. 402 • Baker 

^36. 413 ^ Cabinet maker - 

37. 410 -^ ' Brickmason and stJonemason 

38. 412 ^ Bulldozer operator 
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J9. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 



415 
430 

436 
510 



522 
523 



44. 550 

45. 424 

46. 455 

47. 470 



48. 
49. 

50. 
51, 
52. 

53. 



55. 
56i 
57. 
58. 
59. 



471 
472 
473 
481 
482 



485 
491 



5i. 492 



446 

, 454 
461 
502 
503 



Carpenter 

electrician 

Excavating operator 

Painter, construction and 
maintenance 

» 

Plumber and pipe filter 
Plumber and pipe fitter 

apprentice 
Plumber and pipe filter. 
,.appr6^tice ' 



Structural metal craftsman 

p^aneman, derrickroan/ 
^ hol^tinan 

Locomo t i ve eng i neer 

A/C heating, refrigeration 
mechanic 

Aircraft mechanic 

Auto body repairman 

Auto mechanic 

Heavy equipment mechanic 

*\ 

Household apipliance installer 
an^ mechanic 

Radio and television repairman 
Mechanic apprettt icev exc. auto 

Mififcellaneous mechanic and 
repairman 

Heat treater 

Job and die setter, metal 
Machinist 
Millwright 

Molder, meta^ \ 



EKLC 
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60* V. 514 
61. 533 



62. 



p. 

64, 
65 1 

66. 

'•67. 

68. 
69 . 
70. 

71. 

• ^ 

72. 

A, 



V 



75. 
'76. 

It 

.0 

7.7. 
78/ 



*er|c 



^515 

36 

,561 
422 
515 

530 
531 

563 
602 
610 

612 

631 V 




635 
656 

665 
680 



. Pattern anfl W<iel makers \ 
exc. pa#er ■ > ° ' ' ■• 

Roller and f inisEef., -itietal . 

Sheetmetal worker- and.; 

tinsmith , 
Sheetmetal worker Tand 

tinsmith apprentice 

, , , ■ '. . ■ . 

Tool and die maker 

Compositor and type setter 

Photo engraver and litho-^- 
grapher 

Pressman and plate printer, 

printing. 
Prfe^sman apprentice 

Telephone installer and 
repairman 

Upholster 

Assembler 



Checker , exaiminer , inspector , 
fenjitacturing 

Cutti"Qg operative 

Mfea4i^ cutter and hutcherv 
,'exc/ manufacturing 




, F i 1 e r 7 . po 1 i s her , s ande r > 
buffer : 

FurnaLC,eman> smeltferman , 
pourer 



Metal' ijlater . ' 

Punch and stamping press 
bperative ; 

Solderer 

Welder and flame cutter 



■ I 
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79. 650 Drill press operative 

80. '651 ' Grinding machine operative 

. 81. 652 ;:.Lathe and millirig machine 

■ ^ -'..-.-Y , : .^.y . ^ . operai:ive'- • •* ; , 

82. 653 ^ Precision machine operator 

83. 666 . V Stationary fii?|eman 

84. 681 ' Winding operative 
^' 85. 690; Machine operative 

86. 695 \ \ Miscellaneous machine , 

operator 

87. 703 Bus driver [ 

88. 705 De liveryman and routeman 



89. 706 Forklift and tow-motor 

> operative 

90. 713 " - Railroad switchman 

91. ' 71? Truck Driv^ ' ' 

32*. ^ 921 . , Dental assistant 

93. 926^ ' \ ^Practical nurse . 

Licensed practical nurse 

'94. $31^' ^ .V Airline stewardess 

95./ 93$ • • ijlu. Barber 




96 .' . 944 ^ ; Hairdresser and cosmetologis.t 

^1'- 961 . . ■ ; Fireman ^ " . 

98.. ^^62 'r Guard and watchman security 

•■ V ' .. guards ' " ' > ' v 

99. 964 . . Poli^l^ap and detective 
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ILL NEEDS SURVEY OF MANUFACTURING 



Your copy of the Erie labor market Skill Needs Survey Tof 
Manufacturing^ May 1976 Issue^ is herewith submitted. 

The manufacturing survey repre^nts data furnished by more 
than 90 companies which employ over 60% of our skilled in- . 
dustrial workers. This base data was factored proportionately 
by type of industry to equal. 100% of Industry's skilled employ- 



ment. 



fortune'' Magazine's October 1975 issue gave specjtal mien t Ion of 
MAE's Annual'Skill Needs Survey, referring to It as "probably 
the most Accurate survey of local empl<f5nn'ent in the country. 
The 1976 survey hds .beeri improved by adding* an analysis of 
industrial replacement needs by individual occupations ; (Table 1) 
and type of Industry (Table 2). In addition, the 1976 survey 
has Included the gas, electric and telephone utilities. These 
companies have been added since many of the bjiffih skll^^^ needed 
in these firms fwre closely related to the skill ireeda of a)oea 
-industry. 




The annual Skd 11 Needs Survey of Ijlanufacturing 

/ ^ ' I " ; - ^ ^ , 

- aids industry In future employment planLnihg.^ 

: ■ ■ , ■ , /. . /^■■-•,- ■• 

- assists School Boards ^nd "Administrators in Imple- 
jpenting career edilfS^pn Into <Local educational units 

■based on the type Of jobs available in the Ei^ie area. 

-.'■'*''' ' ^ 

- provides Counselors and Teachers with occupational 
informatipia to help students prepare for future job - 
opportunities. 

- aids the City and County Federal Manpower Program 
Administrators properly utilize over $2,000,000.00 . 
of training monies available. \^ 

develops an awareness throughout the community of 
t^e occupational opportunities^. in ijiduatfy. 

- assists manpower progr'am operatora^i^an occupational 
training based on the jobs to b^^ailable in the Erie 
area. . . - 



ERIC 



- - N 
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Ij^ ^klll Needs Survey of Manufacturing 
'May 197<k' 

Pa^e Two* ' 



- assists Vdcational Craft Committees and Vocational 
"Instructors' in planning , the curriculum, equipment ^ 
and facilities' needed to provide prqper instructibu. 

•r most significantly has >een a basic; part of the 
proposal which has ied to the Regional Occupation 
-Skill Center presently under -construction at 8500 
Oliver Road, The .building will be complete by • 
November arid equipped during -January 1977, \ ' 



/ 



The Manufacturers Association of. Erie thanks those companies 
who participated in this year's survey and urges those whi^ 
did not to considef to do so in thl years ahead,/ A special 
thanks goes to xhe Bureati of Employment Security Statistician 
Paul Weithman,/^who has'^been of great assistance in. the prep- 
^aratibn of this survey. 

Please call the Assbciation'srof f ice < 814^45 3-4454) should . 
there be any questions regairding the 1976 Skill Needs Survey"^ 
of Manufactuting oii reciittme^dations for future editions. ' 



^ ■ > J : ^Max, D.. Gill 



y. 

cm 



Assistant Director 
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, ' ' ■ SKILL NEEDS- SURVEY - MANUFACTURING « 

0 , , ^ — ^ — ^ r— ■. ^; ^ ■ 

,• V' • I . ' * Erie' Lab orV Market Area . - 

Over 90 area ;i;ndustfrial firms participated in the 1976 Skill Needs Survey. 
There are aplpi^ximately 460 business establishments classified as Manufacturing 
in Erie County.. SurWy qiiSts.tionnalres were.^ to 300 firms .(the vexy small 
employers were omltte^)\ The companies were classified in Standard ^Industrial 
Code groulps 25 through 39 with 29 and 31/texcluded due to the small employment 
and lack of ret,urns in^th'ese industrial classifications. Standard Industrial 
Codes 48 and 49 which represent gaa, electric and communication utilities. were 
alsoj Incidded in the 1976 ^survey. The i4spoildents represent nearly .60% of 
the area's skilled manufacturing employment. All 'data in TabJLes 1, 2 and 3 
have been factored by SIC ^toups to equal lOOJK of the current labor market 
epployment totals. " , 

This Is the first year Taliles • J and 2 have reported replacement needs by 
Individual occupation and type of industry. A 4% annual losQ/replacement need 
factor was applied. - The . 4% replacement need is a conservative estimate of loss 
of IndfiWduals emplbye^J due to deaths retlremeiit, relocitlon and etc-^ 



TABLE h 



Thi^ table presents factored employment growth and replacement projections by 
occupation with sub-totals f oj^odcupatipnal sections (i.e. Service, Productive, 
etc.). The following informaMon is provided: 

Colomn 1 Occupations surveyed. - 

, . ... * 

Column 2 - Total presently employed in occupation or occupational 
, , section. " 



^Column 3 - Projected growth' (additional job need/) in the occupation 

1 year out. * ' 

• *^ • 

Column 4"- Replacement need (loss of individuals employed due to death, 
retirement:, - telocaf ion, etc. )/^^^^i' tl^e occupation 1 year out- 



Column 5 r Projected growth (additional job needs) in the occupation 3 
years out; These figures are not ciimulative; they r^epresent 
additioVai job needs over and above those listed in Column 3. 

Column 6^- Replacement need (loss of individuals employed due to death, . 

retirement, relocation, etc.) in^he occupation 2 and 3 years 
out. These figures are not cnmiiJ|^ they represent 4ddi- 
t^^^al job needs over and above those listed in Column A.* 

Column 7 -Projected (growth (a<Iditional job needs) in the occupation 

"5 years out. The^ figures arendt cumulative figures; they 
* represertf additional job needs over and above those listed ^n 

Qol1(kmhs. 3 and* 5. 



I 
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CQlumn 8 - Replacenrent' need (loss of Individuals employed due to death, 
retirement , relocation,, etc. ) in the occupation 4 and 5 years 
, out. These figures are not cumulative; they represent addl- 

* tional job^needs over and above those listed in Columns 4 aiS^ 



Table 2 ' / ^ . - ' i- ; 

This table gives estimated employment totals, factored as noted below^ by . 
Standard Indusfrlat.GQde^ (SIC)/ breakdowns* This table identifiiss bc/th growth 
and' replacement ne^ds for l,' 37and '5 year§ but. / The following ^infoiraation is 
provided: . v * .. ." yf' / 

Column 1 T- -digit SIC Number. . , 

Column 2 - Two-digit SIC Industry .Group Title. 

: Column S - Total present emplojnnent. These totals are the latest avail- 
able (dated June 1975) Bureau of Employment Security SIC 
employment breakdowns. , \ 

•Column 4 - Present skilled employment In job c^assiflcatlohs surveyed, 
factpred to 100%. ^ 

Columns 5-7-9 - Skilled eifiplojnnent growth totals by SIC 1, 3 and 5 years out. 

Columns 6-»8-10 - Skilled employment replacement need totals by SIC 1, 3 and 5 

years out . ^ . 



TABLt 3 



l\idi 




This table presents actual cumulative industrial shifll needs for both expansion 
(additional jobs) and replacement due to labor market - removals (based on data 
provided by TableM and 2). ' . 

Line 1 - Total skilled employment projection in job classifications 

surveyed. When re ^d horizontally, the 1977-1979-1981 eii?j?lby- 
ment totals -are |^or each '^f)erioa' iand ar.ei not,,cumtj|lative. 

Line 2 - Projected needs resulting from expansion (additional ^new jobs).' 

When read horizontally^ figures are cumulative totals for 1, 
3 and 5 year periods* / v ; ; 

^ Line 3 - Projected replacement needs as a result of turnover losses d^ue 
"to people leaving the labor market ^(i. e. death, retirement 
relocation, etrc. ) . When read, hdlrizontally figures .are ci 
. ' tlve ,tdtal^;.for 1, 3 and 5 yefltr periods. 

• ' , ' '' , * . ' '. "** ■ * * , ' 

Line 4 Total projected needs - total of line6 2 and. 3. When read hoti-^ , 
" . zontally figures are cumulative totals for 1, 3 and 5 year periodsi 




SWll Needs Surw Table IManufacturiDg-Eri^ ; 

\ f . TQTAi .mP R 0 J E C t E.D..MM.i..MM. ■ 

. ■ ■ SmV l VEA« OUT 3 yEARS3JT 5 YEARS' OUl; . 
...OCC^PATidM.....;. ' EHPLOYED GROHlH RiPLCHT mm REPLCHT GROWTH REPLCHT C0NHENT5 



..CARPEPRtHAINTENANCE \ "74 8 3 jl J | 



JANITOR 7 ' ^ 



81 86 
50, 2^ 52 



INSPECTOR ,.^^5^ ? !L 

' LIFT TRUCK 0PERAT3R ' S^r, .9 f, . " - 

NAINIENANCE-GENERAL' . 21 ^ I 2 / ? , 

■HAINIENANCE-HACHINIST 18/ 9 , 8 . 1 

HAINTENANCE-MELOER ' 60 . 2 / i ■ . 

HILURI6HT. 266 10 24 2 21 2 

■H60EL'0RlNSTftUeT•HAKER^ 2 > 

OIUH ' : :^ 62 V 6 ^ 6 , . . ' 

PIPEFITTER 199. 8 ^ , 

SHIPPER AND/OR RECEIVER 515 11 21 ,, ^37 U h 

STOCKKEEPER ■ 518 ' 6 21 f .r 

TESTER • 6A3 13 26, tl 54 f 31 

aoOL DIE OR GAUGE MAKER *609 39 26 57 55 " 6 

TOOL .GRINDER ■ ' 150 10 . 6 I I I I , 

.TOOL KEEPER 72 rl ^ . . , ■ 

LrOOL ROOH MACH OPERATOR ,136 13 6 • 17 3 . H 

TRUCK DRIVER: . 211 , 18 9 10 1 3 2 

MATERTENOER >38 J|." 2 ' ^ . ' , , ' J 

NOT ELSEHHERE CLASSIFIED ' 944» 10 ' ■ j 

TOTAL ^ ^539., . 290 313 * 433 655 > ^50 692 



. » T3m MMM. ,,.P R 0 J E C T E 0..... 

?mii I y£AR OUT 3 YEARS OJT 5 YEARS OUT 
^OCCUPATION....... ' EMPLOYEO GROKTH REPLC^IT CROKTH REPLCHT CROrfT^ ^EPLCHT tomn 



PRODUCTIVE S , 

ASSEHBLER-HECHANICAL 2,279 181 '98' 207 2oV 226 227 

. ASSEHBLER-ELECTRICAL l,87<^ 112 80 112 166 , 65 172 

AUWHATIC CHUCKER [kh , 20: 7 13 14 13 15 

- BORlNiJHia-HORIZ-VERT^^^ 4^^^ 30 ' , 19 44 40 38 43 ' 

BORING HILL -iNC HORIHE^T 37 4 2 8 4 13 '5 ' 

• . 'CHEfilCAL HACHINE . . 38 l' . 2 4 4 4 ^'4 
' DifiLL PRESS-RADIAL .297 '23 13 21 '2? 21 29 

DRILL PRESS-TURRET. TYPE > 50 ' 10 " 2 II 5 ' 9 6 ♦* 

DRILL PRESS-NC. ■ ' 85 2 4 7 8) • 2 & •' 

\ ORIU PRESS-SENSITIVE 338 23 15 r 15 3(1 14 "31- 

ELECTRICIAN-PRO&UCTION 33 . 1 1 17 ■ Z 3 ' ' 5 

• • FITTERS BOim 2§ 5 1 l' ' 9 ' 3 12 ^ 
' ; 6RIN0fcR-SURFACt . Il6 lo 5" 24 12' 31 14 '« 

• /GRINOEH-CEKTERLESS EXTIN't, 131 8 * 6 8 12 14 13 

HEIPER-PROOUCTION ^ 465 24 • 20 ^ 33 30 ' H 

. WTHHI^GtN'E TURRET ' 1,030 72 44 ^55 92^ 49 96 

■ UTHE-NC ENGINE TURRET 105" 7 5 ^ 9 iJ '.^10 

LAYOUT HAN . . .162 ,16 . .7 32 16 12 IB 

HACIiiNIST-ALL AROUND 519 , * 55 23 87" 51^ 88 . 58 

HILLING MACHINE; , 377 ' -^4 ' 16 36 34 30 37' ' 

• . HILLIW H-ACHINE-NC 56 \9 3 8 6 ^ 14 7 ' 

''ACKER . . , . 430 i 18 26 .37 28 39 

. V PA'^TiR . ^ ' ^,52 27 r 19 30 . 40^ 38 

PLANER . . , . 49 . , 2 4 ' 

JOLISHER ANp BUFFER ' 127 l2 6 16 12 ' 8 

PROGRAHMERfNC ALL: TYPES 52 16 3 21 ^ 7 21 '5 

PR£$S PUNCH • • 5?8 • 41 23 57 49 43 53 - ' 

;.. PRESS PUP NC4/ • ' 174 2. 7 ' 7 15'' 5 15 

PRESS HYDRAULIC v, !^4^ ' 4 - 2 8 > - 2 9 

..SAH flAND ' 70' , 3 " 9' 6 4 7 ' 

' SAy HAOIAL CUTOFF 38 1 2 '2 "3 2 1 4 

j SCREW MACHINE AUTO ' 143 24 7 ..15 14 19 \ 16 , 

. SHEET HETAl, KORXER, 152 20 7 20 ' 15 16 ^16 J 

WELDER ARC AND GAS .991 143 45 ' . 90 " "96 57 101 

WELDER RfSISTANCI » ' 206 • 23 9 17 19-. 30 l\ ' 

., ;;mDeRNC,^ .; •• ■ ; ,. 40 , ■ 4 2 2 4 

fe ; i<ELOEMTHER,:, \ , : 202 ' 57 10 ' 40 23 ' ' 23 25 1/1 

NOT ELSEWHERE classified: 1,122, 62 V '. 47^^^^^ ,, 56 9d 69 103 ' 

ER^OrAL -. 13,479 ' ; 



43 

4 4 
13 



'....•..OCCUPATION. M^... 

FORGE Alill^ STRUCTURAL SHOP 

HAHHERSHITH HAHHER. DRIVER 107/ 

•PRESS .BRAKE . • 198 

SHEAR ' 121 

m ELSEWHERE CLASSIFIED 163 

TOTAL ' 589 V 

FOUW' *" / ' " 

ANNfcALER ' V ■ 32 

CHIPPER ^ . 176 

' CORE BLOMER; 6 

COREHAKER 94 ' 

CUPOU TENDE(r\_j , 13 

FURNACE MlimtZ^J 17 

6RiN0£«-PED mm mnk n 

HEAr< THEATERS 58 

"" \m mm , w 

HiLTER-CRUCIBLE ELECTRIC 28 

HOLDER-BENCH FLOOR .' 53 

HOLDER-MACHINE SgUflEZEH 137 ' 

PATffcRNHAKER-WOUi) KETAL 60 

SAND MILL ' r ]9 

STRAIGHTENING PRESS . ' 20 

TUMBLER' OR HATER BLASTER U12' 

NOT ELSEnHERE CLASSIFIED " 236 

TOTAL ^ 1,104 



TOTAL «.,...««• P R'OJ 'E C T E D.... ' ^ 

Pasmv ■ i rEARQUT B'yeARSIjr S yfARS OlIT ^ 
kMPLOYEO , tiROWTH REPLCHT CROHTH 'REPIC^IT GROfiTH ^EPLCMT CO^^E^TS 





• .5' ■ 


\, 

12 


10 


12 


Y 

11 , ' 


"■13 -t' 


>8 




. 18 


19 




.20- 


6 


20 


\ii 
16' 


U ' 


14 


17 ^ 


K . ■ 


23, 


2 


.16 


64 


26 ' 


69 


57 . 


47 ' 


60 



1: 

26 

1 

8 



8 
5 
2 
1 
2 
8 



1 
5 

68 



/ 



\ 

'I 

\ ^ 

4 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
I 
2 
6 

2' 

1 
1 
1 

10 
48 



16 

, 4 
7 
1 

7 
5 
4 
2 
6 

13 
2 
2 
2 
I 
6 

78 



3 

17 

. 1 
9 
1 

-l 
7 
5 
6 
2 
5 

12 

2 
2 

■1 
20 
99 



10 
2 



n 

■ 2 
1 
2 
1 

.6 
65 



3 
18 
:Vl 
■ 9 
*1. 
' 1* 

8 

5 

6 

2 

5 

13 

5-" 
2 
2 
1 

20 
102 



f 



..mVm.MMmP HO JECI EO..M.MMM*.,. • 

PRsmYr Kyas QUI . ■ 3 rEARS djt hears out 

tHPLOYEp 'okOHlH^REPLCMT ' GROWTH REPLC^T GROWTH ^EPLCMT COWTS 



COHPRESSinN HOLOER H > ^\ [ ^\ [ 

EXTRliSIOWCHINE 26" 23- ,^2 [ J 

. FINISHER'' Ua 31 , ^ I i2 ■ ^ 

• f|()LDlN6-TR0i)8LE SHOOTbR 2A • i .1 • 'J ^ 3 ,J 
. SECTION , HOLDER 3^5^ - 50 J6 ' 

/. .NOT ELMERHLASSIFm MIO ' 23 ,5 , 10 1 ■ ; : 

. ' . 13 ' I ■ : J 2 13 3 

. . total'' ^ - 720 ISO' 36 122 ' 78 lU 8? 

' '■ , ' 

' ..PRINIIIg^ANO /PUBLISHING 

, FUT STRIPPER. 
P'RESSHAN £ PLATE PHjNTE.RS 
NOT ILSENHERE CLASSIFIED 

• • TOTAL , 



49' 




2 


9. 


4 9 


5 


m 




■ 5 


9 


. 11 


11 


in 


27 


12 


52 


27 ' '17 


30 


^52 , 


27 


, 19 


70 


M 26 


46 



OFFICI: C'LEfilCAL TECHNICAL 



NO JE CI ED 

mm imw 3yEA«S3jf shears, out 

•EMPLQYEO .GkOWIH KEPLCHT , GROWTH -REPLCHf' mU ^fPLCMT'{0^1£^TS 



ARTIST COHMEKCUL/IMTK 
CLERK ACCOUNTING 
'CURK GENERAL 
'CLERK .PROOyCtlON 
COHPUTER OPERAJOa 
'ORAFJING ij|AILtK 
'DRAFTSMAN ' 



EiPtOITOtPROOUCTION ' 
KEY PUNCH OPtRAJOR 
.PROGRAMMtR COHPUTER ' 
SECfiT'A'HY ' ' 
STENOGRAPHER , / 
SWilCHBltARO/RECEPTIONiST' 
TAByUTING MACHINE' • ■ 
LYPIST 

)! ELSEWH£Rt';CLASSIFreO 
TOTAL . ■ . 



36 
562 

m 

76. 
297' 
•459 

77 

W 

m 

. 87^ 
621 
236 
'338 
■ ,8 
102 

m 



I? 

13 

8 

11 

'46 

19 
10 
. '4 
21' 
8 
I 

15 

, 14 

226 



2 

23 

^2 
20 

13 

■:2o 

3 
12 

.11 
■>4 
26 
' 12 
14 

5 

18 
226 



ft 



J 



. 17. 

•V 40 
65 
20' 
7 

32. 
58 
4 

13 
26 
7 

35 
15. 
11 
2 

11 
30 

'403 ^ 



'4 

> 49 
87 
41 
7 

27 
44 
7 

'26 
•23 
,8 
54 
24 
28 
1 

16 

479 



35 
52 
\l 

h9 

39 

' 46 
2 

29, 
13 
6 

29 
9 

2 

23 
36 
367 



5 

, 52^ 

; n 

* 42 
8 

31 
48 
? 

28 
24 

■8 
- 56' 

; 26 

"■ 29 ' 
' 1 
12 

■ *2> 

; 511 i 



' , ' . MANUFACTURING SKILLED EMPI^^YPT PROJECTIIJNS BY STANDARD, INDUSTRIAL CODES 

■v • . • BES'. SIC • . ' , . 

1 * ■ EMfLOYMENT PRESENT S K I L L E K E M p L 0 Y M E N T 

^ " ' . ' ^ AS OF ' SKILLED . 1 YEAR OUt , 3 YEARS OUT 5 YEARS OUT, 
SIC... ..TITLE JUNE,, 1975 EMPLMNT ' GROWTH REPLOMt GROWTH REPLCMT GROWTH REPLCMI ' 



23 APPAREL /, „ • * 


73 






2 




4 ^ 




4 


25 FURNITURE . 

) 


1,177 




■87 


43 


87 


' 92 


lOOf 


. 99 : 


26 PAPER i PAPER PRDTS; • 


1,982 


835 


18 


.V 34 ' ■ 


12 


69 • 


J 


71 


^27 PRINTING & PUBLISHING 


935 


.524 , 


1 '35 


21 


87 


< 

50 


79 


56 


28 CHEMICAL i ALLIED PRDTS 


327 


190 


31 


' 9 . 


33' 


20 


30 ' 


22 


30 RUBBER & PLASTICS PRDXS 


3,454. 


1,3^ 


200 


62 


207 


135 


224 . 


153 


















? 


32 OTf , CUY i GLASS ' 

.•1 


I78' 


■51 


25 


"* ,3 ' - 


5 


6 ' 






33 PRIMAp METAL^ 


2,747 


1,858 




78 


149 


' 164: • 


109 ; 


174 


34 FABRijmp METALS . . f , 


"•7,701 


5,443 \ 


^^^^^ 


235 


644 


5U 


626 


561 

s 

\ 


3i Mj^INiRY--NON ELECTRICAL 


5,015 


3,885 

\ 


431 


173 


475 


, 375 ; 


344 

'■^ 


,408. 


36-3? MACH-ELECT, TRANS EQUIP 


14,^82, 


9,^90 


480 ' 


.398 


340 


804 . 


148' 


820 


. 38 INSTRUMENTS & RELATED .PRDT;S ' 


,3i311 


2,208 


67 


91 . 


227 


^ /' 
.196 


384 . 


224 


39 MANUFACTURINO^MISC 


, 1,364* 


fhl52 , 


17 


48/ 


.55 


98 


29 • 


101 


• ■ * 

48. COMMUNIdSriONS 


1,945 


1,186 




.47 V 


23 


96 


16 


96 


49 ELECTRIC/GAS UTiilflES 


630 


332 


1 


13 • 


1 


. 27 




11 



/ 



V 



TABLE 3 



? 



i PROJICTED MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 



TOTAL - SKILLED EMPL6YMENT » ^ V . , 



1977 



31,238 




mm 



CUMUUTIVf TOTAL .......... 

K«v Jobs 

CUMUUTI^* TOTAL.. . ........ 

Replaeenant Neada Qua 
.to Atova Turnovar 



1,910 



1,257 



4,255 



3.905 



I6SAND TOTAL , . . , 
\ Naw Joba -and Raplacanant Naads 



• ft • % I I 



3,167 



8,jL60 



